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A HEADLESS CHOOK !? 
! Maybe not! 
but for our August Poser - What is it? What is it doing? 
pioture taken from the Guardian Weekly, 27/4/00 


DIARY DATES 
Fri 4th August. Meeting. Impact of Willows on the Ecology of 


Streams. Speaker Michael Wilson, University of Ballarat. 


Sun 6th August. Excursion. Beachcombing at Anglesea. Leader 


John Gregurke, club member. 


Wed 23rd Aug. Excursion. Mt Warrenheip, Mt Buninyong and 


Eucalyptus brookeriana sites. 


Thur 24th Aug. Committee Meeting. Pat and Bill’s, 7-30 
Fri lst Sept. Meeting Pests and Diseases of Plants. Speaker 


Dr Graeme Ambrose. Lecturer in Environmental Management, 
University of Ballarat. 

Sun 3rd Sept. Excursion. Dereel Bushland. Combined excursion 
with Creswick FNC. 


: JULY MEETING POINTS 

*1 8th August, deadline for applications to obtain 
council funding for local projects such as our proposed 
booklet, *2 Albury campout registration forms received - 10% 
GST added. *3 Concern expressed over the potential loss of 595 
Eucalyptus brookeriana trees with the construction of the new 
Woodman’s Hill By-pass. *4 Australian Naturalists’ Network car 
stickers available, $1 each. *5 Notice of Motion given 
regarding proposed minor changes of our constitution at August 
meeting, to avoid 48% withholding tax from grants etc. *6 
Mundulla Disease which causes yellowing of leaves and finally 
death of trees was thought to be caused by natural biological 
factors, evidence now emerging that it is caused by human 
misuse -of chemicals, such as herbicides. 


SHOW AND TELL - FIELD REPORTS 

Photographs of the fungus giant gum bolete Phlebopus 
marginatus, 500mm diameter, seen at Bamganie, shown by Lyndsay 
Fink. // Collection of leaves, buds and fruits of local 
Eucalypts displayed by Carol Hall. // Notice of forthcoming 
total eclipse of the moon, 16th July, Helen Burgess. // Brown 
goshawk at Wendouree, Claire Dalman. // Six cygnets hatched 
from nest near Lake Lodge, on 27th or 28th June. Parents B60 
and B74, female apparently did all of the sitting, John 
Gregurke and Kevin Andrews // Immature black-shouldered kite at 
Dunnstown, Les Hanrahan. // Grey kangaroo grazing with friesian 
cows, south of Elaine, Lyndsay Fink. // Golden whistler in 
Fairyland, Lake Wendouree, Carol Hall. // 5-6 red-browed 
finches along Yarrowee Creek at Brown Hill, Greg Binn’s. // 
Flock of 100+ long-billed corellas at Mt Egerton. Large flock 
of yellow-tailed black cockatoos in North Gardens, Ballarat, 
pl Paul Norquay. 


LETTERS FROM VICTORIAN PIONEERS 

"Not a great deal is known of Thomas Winter. He arrived 
in Hobart Town on 29 September 1833, a cabin passenger in the 
ship Ann, and was a merchant there for several years. He also 
speculated in livestock, and there is evidence that he financed 
men who crossed the Straights to the new province of Port 
Phillip. He was a member of the Great Lakes Company of Van 
Diemen’s Land, with Kenneth Clarke, Charles McLachlan, James 
Clarke and D. McDonald. 

Kenneth Clarke brought the company’s sheep to the 
Saltwater River in July 1836, and was at Bacchus Marsh and the 
Pentland Hills on the volcanic uplands in November of that 
year. He later went to New Zealand where he died. 

Winter (with two others) financed William Forlonge at 
Pigeon Ponds and Chetwynd on the Glenelg River in the Portland 
Bay District from June 1840 to December 1843". 

The following description of the Melbourne district was 
given in a letter to a Mr Swainson, a botanist in Van Diemen’s 
Land :- 

"For some miles round Melbourne , the country bears the 
same beautiful character - grassy and luxuriant, with trees 
scattered over it, as in the least woody parts of old forests 
in England. There is, however, so great a scarcity of large, 
sound timber fit for building, that the greatest part of 
Melbourne is built with wood from Van Diemen’s Land. The want 
of good timber is generally felt throughout the colony, and, 
although there is plenty in the interior, it is probable that 
many parts will always be more easily supplied from the island 
than from elsewhere. Almost every kind of natural scenery is 
to be met with at Port Phillip, though it is very rarely that 
we find the steep, thickly-wooded hills which abound here. On 
the contrary, I should say that the largest quantity of land -- 
perhaps one-half the country already explored -- is plain, 
generally without trees, nearly flat and often stony. Some of 
these plains are lightly timbered, and are then called forests. 
The hills vary very much, some resembling the Wiltshire downs, 
with the same short pasturage; others covered with rich, long 
herbage, and spotted with trees; while others are woody to the 
top. But few of them, however, are either too steep or too 
woody to prevent a horse trotting up to the top. About 50 
miles west of the Port is a beautiful fresh-water lake, the 
scenery around which is delightful; it is about ten miles 
round. Beyond this is a salt-water lake 90 miles in 
circumference, with numerous smaller ones or lagoons, all of 
which are salt. A singular feature of the country is the salt 
that abounds within a few yards of fresh water rivers; water 
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rises into holes as salt as the sea. I found one lagoon, the 
water of which was nearly gone, with a thick crust of pure 
salt; and nearly all the wells hitherto dug yield the same 
briny fluid. There are no navigable rivers; neither can the 
country be called well-watered. I doubt not, however, that 
eventually wells will be bored or dug sufficiently deep to 
reach fresh-water springs". 

Lake Colac Lyndsay Fink 


MEMBERS NIGHT 

Various members gave talks. First was John Mildren who 
spoke about choughs. John has several groups of choughs 
frequent his garden. We were shown a video of choughs which 
gave examples of their behaviour. John then explained that 
choughs congregate in family groups to help in the raising of 
young etc. One surprising aspect of this group behaviour is 
the fact that young birds are often kidnapped by another group 
which is in fact essential in order to avoid future inbreeding. 

Next was John Gregurke who spoke about Anglesea. We were 
shown slides of the beach and the rockpool life before moving 
inland to the peaty heathland behind the township. The peat 
caught fire during the 1983 bush fires and channels were dug, 
letting in water to ensure that the peat stayed moist and non- 
combustible. The water channels also enhanced the area as 
wildlife habitat. John then showed us several slides of 
wildflowers found in the area. 

Then came Paul Norquay who spoke about the perils of 
buying seedlings. We were told about pot-bound roots, 
strangled roots, bent roots and we were shown the classic 
example of laziness - a seedling that had been re-potted 
without the old pot being removed! We were then told about the 
tops which are often cut back, but this causes forking and 
subsequent splitting of the tree. 

Final speaker was Ken McDonnell who pointed out that 
individuals in a species vary according to their genetic make- 
up. Death of individuals with undesirable characteristics can 
result in the elimination of the causative genes from the gene 
pool of the species, with subsequent change in the range of 
characteristics of the species. The characteristics of 
individuals can depend on the environment, an example being 
many plants which are tall in gullies but short on ridges - if 
their positions are exchanged their growth patterns are also 
reversed. By contrast eucalypts growing on the northern side 
of Kangaroo Island are short while those on the south are tall 
- and changing their position does not change their growth 
pattern, genetic changes have taken place. BDA 
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Short-sighted Pelicans and Untidy Ospreys 
When I opened my letterbox the other day and found an 


envelope, hand decorated with a beach scene, I knew that I had 
a letter from Rob and Margaret Martin. Rob found an article in 
the Coff’s Harbour Advocate that he realized would be of 
interest to us. It seems that pelicans and ospreys had been 
causing the local electricity supply company, North Power, 
considerable trouble. Apparently pelicans were flying into 
power lines causing blackouts. Investigations revealed that 
the pelicans involved were juveniles from western breeding 
grounds, unlike the adult birds, they were unaware of the 
presence of the powerlines and lacked the flight skills to 
avoid them at short notice - with disastrous results! North 
Power overcame the problem by installing special ’bird 
diverters’ on the wires which made the wires more visible to 
the passing pelicans in much the same way asa ribbon tied to a 
fence would alert humans to its presence. 

As for the ospreys, due to the lack of natural nesting 
sites, they have developed the habit of nesting on power poles 
- often with disastrous results! North Power, working with NSW 
National Parks and Wildlife authorities have constructed 
nesting platforms on existing poles and even erected special 
poles, without wires, to entice ospreys away from hazardous 
power pole situations. 

I wrote a letter of thanks to Rob and Margaret and told 
them we were having good weather in Ballarat. BDA 


WOMBAT FOREST — A FOCUS ON FUNGI. 
Leaders Kevin and Brian Andrews 

Sixteen members advanced on the Wombat Forest on an 
overcast day - rain threatened - a few spots eventuated later 
in the day. We turned into the forest proper at the Bunding- 
Blakeville Road. Our group included John Endacott and Peter 
O’Mara, members of the Wombat Forest Society, which has an 
interest in the management of this resource. 

We stopped for a cup of tea at Werribee River Picnic Area 
- this is near ‘the headwaters of this river, which at this 
point is quite a stream, before its course south-east through 
Werribee Gorge, joining with the Lerderderg River at Bacchus 
Marsh and then on out into Port Phillip Bay as the Werribee 
River. 

At Candlebark Hill the forest started giving up its 
clandestine secrets to our prying eyes eg we discovered here 
the birds nest fungus Nidula emodensis, leather fungus 
Xylobolus illudens, sulphur tuft Hypholoma fasciculare, orange 
jelly fungus Calocera sinensis also Heterotextus spp and 
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Cortinarius austroalbidus, which we all agreed has an odour 
like curry powder - as the text book says. According to the 
current Fungimap distribution map this fungus has only been 
reported once to the west of the City of Melbourne (in the 
Grampians). Helen Burgess found a slime mould on the underside 
of some bark, identified by Rod Jones - a mycologist from the 
Herbarium in the city. The slime mould was yellow in colour - 
Fuligo septica - the commonest species. Helen also discovered 
a pink coral fungus of the family Clavarias. Helen also found 
what was thought to be an entrance to an ant’s nest - a mud 
tube about 6cm high and 1.5cm in diameter to which adhered 
dried mud granules around the apex. 

Pink heath Epacris impressa was flowering along the edge 
of the track. We arrived at Blakeville Road, turned south, 
then east into Bink’s Road. Good examples of Trametes 
versicolour, rainbow or turkey tail fungus were observed at a 
stop at Korweinguboora Creek. Also a large unknown fungus was 
observed about. 30cm above the water on a dead log, radial in 
shape, grey brown in colour and very bulky! Along the track a 
perfect specimen of a pineapple fungus Amanita ananaeceps was 
noted at the edge of the track. Helen Burgess observed sweet 
bursaria Bursaria spinosa with its distinctive bursa or purse 
shaped seed pods. 

Lunch was at a clearing adjacent to a bridge over 
Korjamunip Creek, which eventually flows into Pykes Creek 
Reservoir and on into the Werribee River. Les Hanrahan 
identified the shrill but pleasant call of the white-throated 
treecreeper here and Helen Burgess pointed out blanket leaf 
Bedfordia arborescens with its fountains of leaves growing 
adjacent. to the creek. Pat Murphy made three striking 
observations here viz mountain correa Correa lawrencia, 
Dianella tasmanica Liliaceae family) and Australian clematis 
Clematis aristata - a species native to Australia, many others 
are exotic. Pat says it is common in cooler areas. 

Later in the afternoon a stop was made at Paradise Track 
and Paradise Picnic Ground, a cul-de-sac off Paradise Road. 
Magic mushrooms Psilocybe subaeruginosa were observed, these 
are hallucinogenic if ingested, they should left alone, but if 
you are tempted, BEWARE, several species of similar appearance 
are very poisonous! Our quest culminated in the observation of 
several remarkable species eg quaint pixie’s parasols Mycena 
interrupta, the erect red flame fungus Clavulinopsis miniata 
and to cap off the day a vegetable caterpillar Cordyceps gunii 
- a fungus which parasitizes large subterranean moth larvae - 
it was extracted by Rod Jones. 

It being just on dark, this bought to a close a memorable 
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day, as we then al] dispersed. 
Tony Johns 


UNION JACK RESERVE 

The mid-July excursion attracted hardy souls! Brian, 
Joan and Kevin led Gayle, Elaine and John around the reserve on 
a cold, windy and cloudy morning. My report is in the format 
proposed for the Ballarat Bushland Book, with some anecdotes 
added on the end, 
Location 10km south of Ballarat along the Buninyong Road. 
Vicroads Country Directory 76 G4 and 260 E7. Turn left into 
Elizabeth Street after crossing the creek as you approach 
Buninyong. The 70 hectare Union Jack Reserve is 1km along the 
gravel road. 
Facilities. Parking area, information sign, walking tracks, 
nature walk with information posts. 
Flora. The upper slopes are an open dominated by Broad-]eaved 
Peppermint, Scent-bark and Messmate. There is a sparse 
understory of Golden Bush Pea and Grey Tussock grass with 
Lichen crusts. Thin-leaf Wattle and Wattle Mat-rush hugging 
the ground. In the damper gullies Manna Gum and Swamp Gum are 
found with Blackwood and Prickly Moses. Broom, Gorse and 
Blackberry are invasive weeds which are being controlled by 
spraying and hand weeding. 
Fungi. In the wetter months a large range of fungi will be 
seen. 
Fauna. Birds easily seen are Grey Currawong, Kookaburra, 
White-winged Choughs and Grey Fantail. In the denser 
vegetation along the creeks are Superb Blue Wrens and Brown 
Thornbills. Crimson Rosella, Scarlet Robin and Yellow Robin 
provide splashes of colour. Koalas can be found along the 
creeks and keep your eyes sharp for mud nests of White-winged 
Choughs. Nest boxes supplement the nest hollows in the old 
trees along the creeks for Sugar Gliders and hollow nesting 
birds. Please do not disturb the animals using these refuges. 
Swamp Wallabies and possums or their scats will be seen. 
Geology The soils have been formed from ordovician sediments. 
There is a ridge of ironstone running through the reserve. 
Erosion has developed a deeply dissected topography. 
Historical Information. A gold rush to the Union Jack Gully in. 
January 1857 brought shopkeepers and shanties. A gold nugget 
of 11kg was found in February 1857. The alluvial mining soon 
ceased and the bush regenerated with multi-stemmed coppice 
regrowth from the stumps of many eucalypts. Further 


development was prevented in 1870 when the area was proclaimed 
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as a water reserve. In 1986 the Union Jack Reserve became an 
Educational Area and is used by the University of Ballarat for 
research and teaching. 
Anecdotes. The recent work done by the Friends Group has 
improved the Union Jack Reserve since our visit several years 
ago. Extensive areas of broom have been weeded. The 
information on the nature walk posts added interest to our 
walk. Even on a cold day we saw the birds mentioned above. 
Many of the fungi were past their best. We found many fungi 
that had been seen in the Wombat Forest on our July excursion 
including Dermocybe sanguinea species C. a rare fungi with 
orange cap, gills and stipe. Different fungi were an 
orange/yellow bracket fungus Stereum ostrea, Russula 
persanguinea (red cap, white gills) and Russula clelandii 
(purple cap, white gills). 
At mid-day we headed for the Andrews’ house at Durham 
Lead, where we enjoyed our lunch in comfortable warmth and 
watched a video of the March 2000 Glenelg River canoe trip, 
which was enjoyed by several members. 

John Gregurke 


JULY POSER. ..ROGERS’ QUADDY 


A good start towards answering Roger’s poser would be to 
recall the field report made at the May 1998 meeting and 
recorded in the June 1998 newsletter :- "Crane flies, swarming 
all over paddocks, Easter Saturday, after heavy overnight rain. 
Busily mating and all dead the next day!" 

The next part of the solution relates to the fact that 
the larvae are aquatic and live in the sediments of ponds or 
around the wet margins. Bringing these facts together it would 
seem reasonable to suggest that their mass swarming after good 
autumn rain occurs in a "window of opportunity" when the 
temperature is still warm enough for the crane flies to be 
active but there is also enough water about in ponds etc for 
their eggs to hatch and larvae to survive. BDA 


Meetings are held at the Ballarat Horticulture centre, corner of Gregory and Gillies Streets, ie, the NR 
corner of the Botanic Gardens, VICROADS 254 F8, commencing at 7-30pm 
Excursions depart fron Creswick Plaza, VICROADS 255 H10, at 9-30 an, unless specified othervise, 


Committee; Claire Dalnan (President),, , Greg Binns (Vice President).. » John Gregurke 
(Secretary).. , Bob Curtain (Treasurer),. , Brian Andrews (Editor). , Helen 
Burgess, Haureen Christie, Lyndsay Rink, Carol Hall, John Hildren, Pat Murphy, 

‘Postal Address: PO Box 328K, Ballarat West, 3350 Inc Reg No A0O14919P 
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